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Conference News 


previous issues this Bulletin Sothern, 
Shakespearean interpreter, and President Hutch- 
ins, the University Chicago, were announced 
speakers the Tenth Annual Ohio State Educational 
Conference, April and 1930. The list 
speakers also includes: 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

Henry Jounson, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

United States Bureau Education 

Mark May, Yale University 

Ben Woon, Columbia University 


ture education, additional section, Visual Educa- 
tion, has been added the Conference. Aughin- 
baugh, director visual education, State Department 
Education, chairman. Speakers for the section 
will announced 


Due the increasing importance the moving pic- 
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Study Supply and Demand 


ANDERSON 


has been widely known for the 
past several years that there over- 
supply English teachers trained 
Ohio. The extent which this over- 
supply exists has been only matter 
general estimate. This study was 
made find the actual relationship 
between the number new English 
teachers trained each year and the abil- 
ity the high schools the state 
absorb previously inexperienced Eng- 
lish teachers. data relate only 
teachers who have had previous 
teaching experience any sort. 
comparison between the number 
students trained teach English 
the colleges Ohio the year 1927- 
and the number inexperienced 
teachers who taught English Ohio 
high schools during the year 1928-29. 
The great excess such graduates 
over the number available positions 
the state shows extensive waste 
teacher training Ohio. 

During the calendar year 1928, 
there graduated from 
training courses Ohio colleges 918 
persons without teaching experience 
who were eligible for certification 
English. these, 382 were English 
majors and 536 English minors. 
hundred eighty-four teachers Eng- 


Head Appointments Division, Ohio State 
University. 


lish the Ohio high schools during 
the academic year 1928-29 were en- 
gaged their first year teaching. 
The detailed facts concerning the posi- 
tions these inexperienced teachers 
who had either majored minored 
English may summarized thus: 


Percentage 

English majors: 

Teaching 

Not teaching English... 

Not 
English minors: 

Teaching 

Not teaching English... 

Not 


Fewer than half the English 
majors who graduated from teacher- 
training institutions during the year 
1928 took positions teaching any sub- 
ject the high schools Ohio. Seven 
percent the English majors and 
percent the English minors who 
were teaching, taught English. 
These had primary needs for training 
fields other than English. 

The records the Appointments 
Division the Ohio State University 
show that from five ten percent 
those graduating from teacher-training 
courses are not interested teaching 
the time graduation because they 
plan get married, enter other oc- 
cupations, take graduate work. 


Teaching English means teaching one 
more classes English. 
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Subtracting this number 
available for positions, there were still 
least percent the English 
majors and minors unable secure 
positions for which they were prepared. 
Approximately percent the Eng- 
lish majors and minors who graduated 
from the Ohio State University taught 
elementary schools although they 
were not specifically trained for this 
work. The rest did not teach. 

Reports from appointments offices, 
commercial agencies and 
superintendents schools unanimously 
list English field which there 
definite oversupply teachers. The 
records the Appointments Division 
Ohio State University show that 
percent the English majors who 
were actively seeking positions 1928 
were unable secure any kind 
teaching positions during that year. 

Not all the inexperienced English 
teachers taught English exclusively. 
large number cared for one, two, three, 
four, five other subjects along with 
their work English. The following 
summary shows the diversified teaching 
load these beginners: 


Percentage 


English and other subject 
English and other subjects 
English and other subjects 
English and other subjects 
English and other 


teaching English had two more 
other subjects assigned them, while 
percent taught three more sub- 
jects addition English. Only 
percent these teachers had all 
their teaching work English. Put 
another way, one teacher twenty 
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taught four more subjects other 
than English; one six taught three 
other subjects; one three taught two 
other subjects; one three taught one 
other subject; and only one nine 
taught English alone. 

surprising range salaries for 
beginning teachers shown Table 
The highest salary was twice the low- 
est. The highest salaries may partly 
due the subjects which were taught 
with English. For instance, those 
who coached athletics, directed music, 
and sometimes those who taught home 


TABLE 


SALARIES ENGLISH TEACHERS THEIR 
First YEAR TEACHING 1928-298 


Salaries 
(1) 


800-$ 899...... 
900- 999.. 


1,100- 
1,200- 
1,300- 
1,400- 
1,500- 
1,600- 1,699 ...... 


Women 


men and women were not 
given the reports. 
economics secured more money than 
the teachers academic fields alone. 
There were more than five times 
many women there were men teach- 
ers English. 

Data regarding the teaching posi- 
tions held these beginners appointed 
were taken from the records the 
State Department Education. These 
facts were secured from percent 
the county, percent the city, and 
percent the exempted-village 
high schools Ohio. The positions 


tabulated were stepped make the 


Men 
3 
1,000- 1,099 ...... 1 12 ‘ 
3 39 
12 110 
8 12 
Median Salary...+| $1,850 | $1,255 
of 
Teachers 
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total cover all positions the high 
schools and junior high schools the 
state. The facts regarding the output 
teacher-training institutions were 
secured from the institutions themselves 
Foster, the Ohio Educa- 
tion Association, for another study, but 
they were applicable this investiga- 
tion well. was found sam- 
pling information from several institu- 
tions that approximately one-third 
the baccalaureate degrees qualifying 
graduates for teaching were granted 
teachers already experienced; hence 
the total number graduates with 
English majors and minors was re- 
duced one-third order secure 
those who were inexperienced. The 
figures presented this study repre- 
sent two-thirds the total English 
majors and minors who graduated 
from teacher-training courses Ohio 
the year 1928. 

Thirty-six the beginning teachers 
English were county certificates, 
and none these were graduates 
teacher-training courses. these are 
subtracted from 284 positions occupied. 
beginning teachers English, the 
number positions occupied those 
who are graduates teacher-training 
institutions reduced 248. was 
not convenient, however, pull these 
out from the rest the study; hence 
our figures include them they 
were teacher-training graduates. 

The training given prospective 
when the subjects which they are called 
upon teach are fields which 
they were trained. Presumably, teach- 
ers should trained combinations 
subjects required teachers 
Ohio, demands should line 
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with the training the teachers. 
survey the combinations which 
with English the Ohio high schools 
and the teacher-training institutions 
shows that there wide difference be- 
tween combinations preparation and 
combinations demand. 

Table shows oversupply 
people prepared teach not only Eng- 
lish and English combinations, but also 
other subjects for which there 
demand Ohio high schools. 
also occasional combination taught 
the Ohio high schools for which 
there preparation made; the table 
also gives these combinations. 

There were 248 combinations oc- 
curring fewer than four times either 
demand supply. were omit- 
ted from Table II. these, were 
two-subject, 
112 were four-subject, were five- 
subject, and were six-subject combi- 
nations. These 248 combinations oc- 
curring less than four times represent 
percent all combinations found. 

There are 180 combinations which 
occurred only once. these, were 
three-subject combinations, were 
four-subject combinations, included 
five-subject combinations, and cov- 
ered six fields teaching. According 
Table there were thirteen times 
many people prepared for English 
and Spanish only there were vacan- 
cies this combination, and eighteen 
times many prepared teach 
lish, Spanish, and other subjects, 
there were positions involving 
combination. quickly seen that 
English and Latin much better 
combination for teachers than Eng- 
lish and French English and history. 
English and home economics combined 


; 
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with other subjects especially good. 
There was demand for three more 
teachers English and commercial 
subjects than were prepared for this 
combination, but over twice many 
persons were prepared for English, 
commercial, and other subjects the 
subject combinations English-Latin- 
French and English-Latin-history had 
more people prepared than the need re- 
quired. were, however, large 
number three-subject combinations 
for which practically none were pre- 
pared. Many these involved home 


TABLE 


CoMBINATIONS WITH ENGLISH FOR 
INEXPERIENCED GRADUATES WERE 
PREPARED, AND TAUGHT 
BEGINNING TEACHERS 


Number Percent- 
Teach- age Posi- 
Subjects ing This tions Are 
Combined with Combi- of Num- 
English nation ber Pre- 
pared 
(1) (2) (4) 
145 
4 1 400 
Problems of dem- 

1 6 17 
Geography........ 1 2 50 
Sociology......... 0 
Any social science. 5 25 20 
French... 8 46 13 
Spanish 1 13 
Home economics. .. 17 16 106 
Public speaking... 9 | 
Com. subjects..... 6 3 200 
Commerce........ 0 30 | . 
5 14 
Physical educ...... 4 14 
4 1 
General science... 2 0 
0 19 
Zoology 0 1 
Chemistry 0 2 
Geology 0 1 
Fine arts 0 10 geeeuae 
German 0 wessece 
0 5 
Religious educ..... 0 
Industrial arts... . 0 2 
Latin-French..... 8 22 36 
History-Latin..... 7 16 43 
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TABLE (Continued) 


Percent- 
age Posi- 
Subjects tions Are 
Combined with 


English 


Latin—-home econ... 
History—home eco- 
nomics......... 
History-math..... 
History-geography 
Home economics— 


© 


wo 


Math.-science..... 
Math.—general sci.. 
History-French.. . 
French-music..... 
History-music..... 
History—public 
speaking........ 


History-science... 
Latin-math....... 
Math.-French..... 
French—home econ. 
History-social 
science......... 
History-Spanish... 
French-Spanish... 
Latin-German..... 
Spanish-Latin..... 
Home 
chemistry....... 
French-social sci.. 
French-public 
speaking........ 
History-biology. 
History-German... 
Math.-chemistry... 
Biology-physical 
educ....... 
Biology-social sci.. 
History-physics. . . 
Latin-social sci.... 
Biology-home econ. 
History-chemistry. 
History-geology... 
History-psychology 
French-chemistry.. 
French-physical 


History-physics.. .. 
History-philosophy 
History-religion... 
History-Latin- 
French...... 
Public speaking— 
history-French.. 
History-French- 
biology....... 
History-French- 
social science. ... 
History-French- 
History-psychol- 
ogy-philosophy. . 


8 English is combined with each of these sub- 


jects. 
> Civics means political science. 


nation ber Pre- 
Alone Alone pared 
(2) (3) 
125 
40 
100 
Home econ.-sci.... 
| 
‘ 
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economics. The four-subject combi- 
nations show little uniformity re- 
currence. were, however, 
large number people prepared for 
four-subject combinations. 

The extent which the main sub- 
ject preparation graduates from 
1928 could not used shown here: 


Number 
Cases 
Three-fifths preparation 
not directly usable........ 
Two-thirds preparation 
not directly usable......... 
One-half preparation 
not directly usable......... 
Two-fifths preparation 
not directly 
One-third preparation 
not directly 
One-fourth preparation 
not directly usable......... 
One-fifth preparation 
not directly usable......... 
296 


According this table there were 
296 graduates teacher-training in- 
stitutions 1928 who had prepared 
for teaching combinations subjects 


for which there was complete 


mand. ‘The fraction their subject- 
matter preparation for which there was 
the state direct need teaching 
ran from one-fifth three-fifths. 
definite waste occurred the extent 
which these people prepared fields 
which their services could not used. 
Substitution preparation combina- 
tions which are taught Ohio would 
have better prepared these teachers for 
the demands which they would meet. 
There were positions covering 
combinations taught beginners 
Ohio high schools 
which teachers were fully prepared. 
Table III shows this more fully. 
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the field English there 
crying need for closer relationship be- 
tween the training and the actual du- 
ties beginning teachers. re- 
organization can obtained two 
ways. The first use schemes sim- 
ilar the laws West Virginia and 
North Carolina whereby certain sub- 
jects must bunched with other sub- 


TABLE III 


NuMBER CoMBINATIONS INCLUDING ENGLISH 
1928-29 ror THERE 
Were None 1928 


Number 
Dif- Number 
ferent 
Combi- Posi- 
nations tions 


jects the arrangements subjects 
offered high schools. The other 
plan will prevent students from ar- 
ranging their work combinations 
which are not taught the state, 
which are rarely taught. Certainly 
the relationships between preparation 
teachers and the work they 
should much closer than now exist. 


» » » 


error was made page 385 
the article Wilson the last 
issue the Bulletin. the paragraph 
beginning “Some question will arise 

the second sentence should 
read: “The basis for these, and 


«ja\? 


iv 


Fais 
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The Need for Adequate Data 


SEVERAL tests have been received 
from publishers for review the 
EpucaTIONAL BULLETIN 
which have not been accompanied 
examiner’s manuals other material 
containing data needed evaluating 
the tests. Little essential infor- 
mation was included with the follow- 
ing tests: Standardized Objective Ex- 
ercises American History, Wilson 
Betts, Southern Publishing Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas; Tests English 
Roy Davis, Ginn and Company, Bos- 
ton; Diagnostic Tests and Remedial 
Walter Hart, Heath and 
Company, New York; Unit Tests 
Geography, Ridgely, Russel, and 
Harr, McKnight and McKnight, Nor- 
mal, Illinois. 

For certain purposes many all 
these tests may useful while, the 
other hand, some them may val- 
ueless for other purposes. Judgments 
the value tests are little 
worth unless the authors publishers 
supply the information needed make 
careful evaluations. course, there 
are some evidences worth which can 
obtained merely examination 
atest. The number duplicate forms 
available for testing pupils absent when 
the first test was given, for measuring 
progress over period time, and for 
obtaining more reliable estimates in- 
dividual pupils can determined 
glance. The quality the paper upon 


Educational Research, the Ohio 
State University. 


which the test printed, the supple- 
mentary equipment required giving 
the test, and the general difficulty 
the language used the directions and 
test exercises can determined the 
reviewer prospective purchaser for 
careful inspection the 
test will also reveal the correspondence 
between the test material and the 
course study, and between the re- 
sponses demanded pupils taking the 
test and the objectives measured. 

For tests which are the process 
construction these characteristics are, 
perforce, almost all that can de- 
termined. Where the publisher the 
author willing state that the test 
tentative form only, that its use- 
fulness has not yet been determined, 
that certain values are expected 
which wide experimentation with the 
tentative forms will help verify 
refute, should not held re- 
sponsible for information other than 
description how the test material was 
selected, and directions for administer- 
ing and scoring the test. The pur- 
chaser may then decide for himself 
whether wishes help this 
needed experimentation. 

the other hand, when pur- 
chaser wishes tests for definite purposes 
pupils, the publishers should furnish 
him information which will help him 
select the most effective tests for his 
purposes, which will not waste the 


time the pupils nor the funds the 
school. Types data which responsible 
publishers should provide follow. 
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description the method 
which the test items were selected.— 
determining the usefulness test 
for particular objectives courses 
study, inspection the completed test 
not sufficient. For example, in- 
spection test for problems arith- 
metic will not always reveal its useful- 
ness for measuring the problem-solving 
abilities particular seventh grade. 
However, one knows that the prob- 
lems included were obtained 
analysis the common problems en- 
countered business and family activi- 
ties parents school children 
widely scattered sections the country, 
can make sounder judgment 
the value the test for his seventh 
grade. knows that the items 
information test general sci- 
ence have been selected from analy- 
sis three widely used texts this 
field, again aided his judgment 
the usefulness the test for measur- 
ing the general-science objectives with 
which concerned. 

The description the method 
selecting test items might also tell how. 
the items were graded for difficulty, 
what basis items were included 
discarded, and how they were classi- 
fied within the test. These facts help 
indicate the appropriateness the 
test for given grade levels well 
its possible usefulness for certain diag- 
nostic purposes. 

Coefficients correlation between 
the test results and other 
This information especially impor- 
tant the test used for progno- 
sis. impression that certain in- 
telligence test, for example, useful 
for predicting the probability high- 
school success given firmer footing 
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the correlation between the test re- 
sults and school grades several high 
schools has been found .73. 
known that coefficient correla- 
tion .84 obtained certain schools 
between the results language test 
and the composite grades given several 
compositions three English teachers, 
there some ground for the belief that 
the test measures qualities which teach- 
ers English commonly consider 
rating compositions. 

Reliability coe ficients for pupil groups 
composition similar those with 
which the test might advantageously 
liable enough used with confi- 
dence best indicated coefficients 
reliability computed for groups 
pupils similar those with which the 
test used. the publisher re- 
ports reliability coefficient .85 
when the test applied given 
grade, the purchaser knows that 
single form the test not reliable 
enough measure individual pupils but 
that adequate for measuring the 
average performance class fif- 
teen more pupils this grade. 
the other hand, when reliability co- 
efficient .98 reported, the pur- 
chaser knows that the test sufficiently 
reliable for individual diagnostic pur- 
poses. case the scores separate 
parts test are used for diag- 
nostic purposes, the reliabilities the 
separate parts should reported the 
same manner. 

manual and scoring 
extent which the test 
conditions are standardized signifi- 
cant evidence the worth test. 
The same true the scoring tests. 
The effective use certain rating 


| 
| af 
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scales, for example, requires training. 
Untrained examiners would find such 
measures the other 
hand, the instructions are clearly 
outlined some manuals that in- 
experienced examiner can obtain the 
standardized conditions necessary 
give reliable results. 

The cost the always 
factor the use Within 
certain limits the cost not impor- 
tant other factors, yet when other 
characteristics are identical, the choice 
among several tests may aecided 
the cost. The prices previously 
issued tests are commonly reported 
the catalogues, but usually the new tests 
have not yet been listed the cur- 
rent catalogues. 

The time required give the test.— 
apparent that prospective pur- 
chaser interested knowing how 
much the class time required 
giving test, although such informa- 
tion not commonly vital the 
foregoing factors. 

discussion types data about 
tests which publishers should provide 
for prospective purchasers and review- 
ers not complete without mention 
the sort statements which should not 
made. Most responsible authors and 
publishers are careful use considered 
judgment their published statements 
tions can cited, however, unjusti- 
fied claims. manual recently 
published test contains this statement: 
high class score this test assures 
the teacher and supervisory force that 
the class has been well instructed the 
essentials geography.” ex- 
treme claims are groundless and tend 
bring all tests into disrepute. 
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Hereafter, new tests reviewed 
the Bulletin must either accom- 
needed the reviewer evaluating 
the test must include citations 
available publications which the es- 
sential data may found. Other tests 
will listed having been received 
but will not reviewed. The supply- 
ing these data the public joint 
responsibility authors and publishers 
when tests are offered for sale, re- 
sponsibility which must met tests 
are intelligently selected. 


Problem Children 


Francis 


Parents, teachers, and child-welfare 
workers—all who have deal 
with children—find ourselves recog- 
nizing that, although 
sense all children are problems, there 
are certain ones that stand out more 
this connection make rough classi- 
fications, and distinguish behavior 
conduct difficulties, overt activities not 
socially approved, like truancy, temper 
tantrums, and cruelty, personality 
difficulties, like feelings inferiority, 
morbid fears, and excessive day-dream- 
ing. Child-guidance clinics have been 
researches causation 
which have interested us, 
offered much practical help devel- 
oping methods clinical diagnosis. 

Yet all this fails get anywhere 
unless can answer the question 
what can done about it. any 
practical solution problems ranging 
quency must raise the question 
home care. the child’s home ade- 
not, shall place him 


4 
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some county home, orphanage, reform 
school, other institution, shall 
place him foster home? 
diagnosing the problem, careful obser- 
vation experimentation some kind 
home may often necessary. 

The necessity controlling the 
conditions under which these children 
live has led some controversy among 
workers the various fields child 
welfare the advantages the 
foster home contrasted with those 
the institution. Here many 
controversies, assertions one side 
the other this question have often 
been substituted for arguments. 

new book this not 
controversial, although its authors are 
well known champions the merits 
tribution scientific knowledge 
that deals with the actual results 
foster-home care for problem children. 
also practical manual for work- 
ers any child-placing agency. ‘The 
variety problems and home situa- 
tions discussed great that may 
well become manual for parents 
The authors are not mere the- 
All them are well known 
for their practical work: Dr. Healy 
and Dr. Bronner, the Judge Baker 
Foundation; Mrs. Baylor, supervisor 
foster-home care the Children’s 
Aid Association Boston; and Mr. 
Murphy, director the Children’s 
Bureau Philadelphia. 

One section the book deals with 
the treatment special problems; 
another with the technique child 


Baylor, Edith H.; and Murphy, Prentice. 
Reconstructing Behavior Youth. New York: 
Alfred Knopf, 325 pp. 
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placing. Both contain much illustra- 
tive material taken from actual case 
records. third section report 
research based study 501 
children placed foster homes and 
supplemented also statistical tables. 
Where the problem not complicated 
defective mentality abnormal 
psychopathic personality the prognosis 
successful outcome foster-home 
care is, roughly, five one. “When 
delinquency complicated abnormal 
mentality personality, the chance 
success drops very signally.” 

This book should put the “re- 
quired reading” list every social 
worker and teacher the country, 
and advised for all parents who did not 
leave school before the tenth grade. 

new prognosis test, the Detroit 
Mechanical Aptitudes Examination for 
Boys, has been devised Harry 
Baker and Alex Crockett and pub- 
lished Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Items 
selected include tool knowledge, motor 
skill, and visual acuity. This group 
test which may administered boys 
between the ages eight and twenty. 
For the seventh and eighth grades 
combined its reliability has been found 
.76. the other hand, the 
test scores gave correlation .64 
with teachers’ ratings for mechanical 
aptitude school shop and the same 
correlation with the ratings made 
plant. These facts indicate that the 
test beginning the field prog- 
nosis shop ability, but its present 
value limited supplementing other 
measures. neither reliable nor 


| 
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Audible Moving Pictures 


pictures have been added 
the teaching materials many pro- 
gressive schools with excellent results. 
They are particularly useful those 
fields where learning assisted 
demonstration and illustration. art, 
physical education, nature study, indus- 
trial processes, and many similar 
fields, they provide media instruction 
which are not available other form. 
They are substitutes for travel dis- 
tant places and time-consuming visits 
industrial activities. bring the 
realities the world the classroom. 

One limitation, however, signifi- 
cant. The average teacher frequently 
does not know enough about the con- 
tent the film good interpreter 
and the subtitles, obviously, cannot 
adapted every classroom. Printed 
directions teachers help remove 
this obstacle, but, best, the limitations 
are serious. 

The radio now entering the school- 
room. and some other 
states, definite school programs are pro- 
vided through legislative funds, and 
equipment being installed thou- 
sands schoolrooms. This medium 
new that has not yet passed be- 
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yond the stage experimentation, and 
what its future status will not 
present know. Certainly will pro- 
vide the average school with better 
music than could hope secure for 
will bring children into per- 
sonal touch with interesting personali- 
ties manner quite superior the 
printed page. Other substantial uses 
will develop work continues. 

The limitation the radio lies its 
inability appeal the eye. many 
fields must form lecture, with 
the lecturer out sight. This disad- 
vantage serious that its future 
medium instruction may easily lie 
chiefly the field music. 

The audible moving picture is, how- 
ever, the coming medium 
fields. When used, the moving 
picture will explained master 
rather than teacher, and the sound 
the radio will supplemented 
sight. Its use will invaluable 
demonstrations the laboratories, 
athletics, art, and score other 
The master demonstrator 
the studio can show the action and ex- 
plain its meaning. His superb artistry 
will then available for exhibition 
every corner the nation. The mov- 
ing picture and the radio thus seems 
merely the forerunners the 
audible moving picture. 

W.w.c. 
7 

The National Council Geography 
Teachers will meet Columbus, Ohio, 
December and 28, 1929. ‘The ses- 
sions will held the auditorium 
the Archaeological Museum, located 
State University campus 
Fifteenth Avenue and High Street. 
All geography teachers and any others 


4 


| 
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interested the professional aspects 
the subject are cordially invited. Ina 
room adjacent the auditorium will 
exhibit maps especial in- 
terest Ohio teachers. 


Spelling Special Classes 


ANNETTE 

The problem determining which 
words teach the special class 
mentally retarded children has been 
greatly simplified research workers 
education. know that the 
child, the eight years more his 
school life, can master the one thou- 
sand words the Ayres Scale, will 
well equipped the average 
adult for the spelling words used 
everyday written discourse. 

With class varying mental abil- 
ity from preprimary third- fourth- 
grade level, almost imperative that 
the special-class teacher adopt some 
form individual instruction. the 
demonstration special class Ohio 
University the following method has 
been tried and found satisfactory. 
the beginning the school year 
the Ayres Scale dictated the whole 
group until each child has missed 
least fifteen words. The letters 
the alphabet are also dictated, for, 
will shown later, not uncom- 
mon find children fifteen sixteen 
years old, with mental age nine 
ten years, who still confuse and 
and well other letters. 

Each child then receives envelope 
with the words has misspelled writ- 
ten slips cardboard. the be- 
ginning the spelling period takes 
out any two words from his envelope. 


University. 
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The teacher, calling upon each mem- 
ber the class turn, writes all the 
words which are being studied the 
blackboard. All the children take part 
pronouncing these words and using 
them simple sentences. This good 
oral-language drill for even the oldest 
members the class. 

Each child then studies his two 
words follows: repeats the word 
himself and studies the letter forma- 
tion until, with closed eyes, has 
clear mental image the word. 
then turns over the paper slip and 
writes the word without copy. Then 
compares his product with the word 
the has made any errors, 
crosses out his word, studies his copy 
again, and repeats the process until the 
word written easily and correctly. 

This, brief, the method recom- 
mended Dr. Grace Fernald the 
California Manual Spell- 
ing. The children are not permitted 
write the word with the copy 
sight, since the aim the whole pro- 
cedure build clear-cut mental 
image through appeal the visual, 
auditory, and kinaesthetic senses. Dur- 
ing the study period, the teacher passes 
around the room, assisting each child 
individually. When time called, the 

eacher collects from each row the 
words which the children are confident 
they have learned. All other words 
are replaced the envelopes. 

The teacher then dictates the 
whole group all the words letters 
which have been studied that morning. 
Each child writes many can 
but held responsible for only the two 
words which were his These 
writes the left side his paper, 
using the right side for the other words. 
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takes but few moments pass 
back the slips for each row. The 
teacher corrects for each child his own 
two words she hands back the slips. 
they have been written correctly, 
the child puts them envelope 
marked “Words word 
has been misspelled,the slip returned 
the first envelope which marked 
visable have these envelopes dif- 
ferent colors avoid errors 
placing the slips. letters the 
alphabet are placed the spelling 
envelopes those children who have 
not learned write. These letters 
are collected with the spelling words 
the older children and are also 
dictated the whole group each day. 
stated intervals time, the words 
the second envelope are used re- 
view lessons. Any words missed 
review exercise are placed back the 
first envelope. 

The following data were obtained 
from group subnormal boys and 
girls, ranging chronological age 
from nine sixteen years, and men- 
tal age from six ten years: 


Number 
Letters Missed 
Pupils 


These children had been studying spell- 
ing for several years, yet was found 
that not one could write all the capital 
and small letters the alphabet from 
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dictation. Nine out ten missed cap- 
ital Eight missed capital and 
small and Seven missed capital 
There were all 146 errors 
writing the capital letters and 121 
errors writing the small 
other words with this group chil- 
dren, all whom had been attending 
school from three nine years, 
percent all the capital letters and 
percent the small letters were 
poorly mastered that they could not 
written from dictation. The conclu- 
sion should not drawn that morons 
are not capable learning write 
their letters. The results show, 
however, that those teachers who in- 
sist that many dull and retarded chil- 
dren must taught the old- 
fashioned ABC method, are not en- 
tirely wrong their conclusions. 
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ANGELICA Developing Ap- 
preciation through Teaching Literature. 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1929. 118 pp. 
(Studies Education, No. 13) 

Miss Broening’s book the result her ex- 
periments designed answer the questions: Can 
literary appreciation developed? How can 
growth literary appreciation measured? 
many teachers literature, these questions oc- 
curred Miss Broening she saw the sharp 
and varied competition that contemporary life 
offers literature and the other arts. 

The author’s method consists, the main, 
analyzing the elements literary appreciation; 
objectively verifying authoritative opinions 
the selection and placement literary ma- 
terials and the means employed developing 
appreciation; and objectively testing proced- 
ures based upon her experimental findings. The 
experimentation was carried chiefly with 
fourth-, and sixth-grade pupils Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. Complete graphs and 
tables indicate the results the experiments. 

The following are few the significant 
conclusions which Miss Broening comes 
result her study: Literary appreciation 
measured quantitatively and qualitatively; the 
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experimental factor assists developing appre- 
ciation; unsatisfactory environmental factors can 
controlled that appreciation may de- 
veloped; growth appreciation subtle and 
gradual, but can stimulated the use 
varied materials having literary merit. 

The book includes the tests employed the 
study and excellent bibliography. whole 
the book stimulating and should real 
value to teachers of literature. The present re- 
viewer may perhaps permitted one question: 
What evidence there that the “experimental 
factor” develops appreciation that more than 
temporary and scholastic—in short, appreciation 
that lasting and increasingly element 
the individual’s character and life-attitude? 

Francis SEELY 


Competition. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 176 pp. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions Education, No. 384) 

Tests were made children, first, under con- 
ditions when individual rewards were 
made and, second, when rewards were given 
the group. The tests thus measured responses 
both under competition and under co-operation. 

“The efficiency work under competition was 
found consistently and significantly higher 
than under co-operation.” other words, the 
children put forth much greater effort for 
individual reward than they did when the re- 
ward was given the class whole. More- 
over, “the curve self work tends rise with 
repetition while the curve group work drops 
consistently.” Girls were found score lower 
than boys co-operation involving speed. 


Germane, Cuarces E., anp GeERMANE, EpDITH 
Character Education. New York: Silver 
Burdett and Company, 1929. 510 pp. 

Mr. and Mrs. Germane define character build- 
ing “personality enrichment” and assume that 
the joint task parents and teachers, co- 
operating “wisely and 
information contained this book was derived 
from series experiments, investigations, and 
projects carried out sixteen cities and thirty- 
one rural communities with 915 teachers and 
5,463 parents co-operating for three years. 

The book divided into two parts. Part 
discusses how the school can build character, and 
Part Ii, how the school and the home can co- 
operate this The eleven chapters 
the first part are devoted the psychological 
and sociological principles that the authors think 
will greatest help parents and teachers. 
The fifteen chapters the second part are de- 
voted carefully worked out plan teacher 
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and parent co-operation the study chil- 
dren and the character problems involved 
such study. 

Nearly every chapter has brief summary 
which usually followed special references 
amplifying the topics discussed. The book covers 
enormous mass valuable material care- 
fully selected and digested and clearly and inter- 
estingly presented. Perhaps the most valuable 
section the book Part II. The philosophy 
and psychology are sound, and the authors have 
presented difficult subject very concise and 
attractive manner. book that should 
the desk every teacher and the hands 
every intelligent parent. 

Lewis 


Curriculum Principles and 
Practices. Chicago: Benjamin Sanborn 
and Company, 1929. xiv 617 pp. 

The text deals with two major topics, curricu- 
lum principles and curriculum practices. the 
field curriculum practices the author has made 
definite contribution. With his background 
co-director the Denver Curriculum Study 
able speak with authority and with 
generous amount concrete detail. The text 
presents the fundamental organization co- 
operative program curriculum construction 
large system and describes the aim, duties, and 
procedures such committees the aims com- 
mittee and the production committee. dis- 
cusses, also, the methods installation and 
evaluation the new curriculum. The volume 
invaluable for students curriculum construction. 


Marine, The Effect Familiarity 
with the Examiner upon Stanford-Binet Test 
Performance. New York: Bureau Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1929. pp. (Contributions Educa- 
tion, No. 38) 

The notion that young child will better 
upon individual intelligence test the 
examiner familiar the child refuted 
this study. Miss Marine worked two 
schools New York City and one Toledo 
with total sixty-two pairs children 
ages five, six, seven, and eight. She spent four 
twenty-minute periods with the children the 
experimental group getting more 
mately acquainted with them before testing them. 
The children the control group were tested 
without the examiner having had previous con- 
tact with them. appreciable difference 


intelligence quotient between the experimental 
group and the control group was obtained. This 
finding great significance establishing 
the reliability the Stanford-Binet Test. 
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Educational Psychology. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1929. 
xiv 378 pp. 

This beginner’s text distinguished its 
emphasis upon measurement “not separate 
topic added the traditional treatment 
closing chapter, but rather integral part 
the whole treatment,” and its clear and 
straightforward treatment. The 
divided into two parts. first, 
Nature,” emphasizes the development the 
emotional life and character and includes 
chapter the measurement non-intellectual 
traits. The last three chapters this part deal 
with the measurement intellectual traits, uses 
and results intelligence testing, and the in- 
heritance mental traits. Part II, “The Modi- 
fication Original Nature,” contains the usual 
chapters the laws learning, the learning 
curve, permanence modification, transfer, and 
“fatigue,” and includes also chapters efficient 
learning, measurement improvement school 
subjects, use educational tests, and new-type 
examinations. 

The style simple and direct. not 
outstanding either material point view, 
the volume whole excellent for use 
text first courses educational psychology. 


SHERMAN, MANDEL, AND SHERMAN, IRENE 
The Process Human Behavior. New 
York: Norton, 1929. 227 pp. 

The experimental work upon which the ma- 
terial this book based was carried 
the Shermans two Chicago hospitals and 
the Washington Child Research Center. The 
authors treat their subject from the genetic and 
developmental point view. The beginning 
chapters present brief description the human 
nervous system develops through successive 
stages animal life. The remainder the 
book presents objective and biological ap- 
proach the study human behavior. 

The authors maintain that the complex re- 
actions the adult develop out 
undifferentiated activities the newborn.” 
photographic study emotional reactions in- 
fants Chapter leads the reader question 
seriously Watson’s classification such reactions 
into specific categories fear, anger, and love. 
Their intensive study infant reactions leads 
the authors the conclusion that the observer’s 
basis for classification these reactions 
knowledge the stimulating conditions rather 
than differences the reactions themselves. 
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Although the various stages development from 
infancy adulthood are not fully indicated, 
the book presents thesis development which 
logically sound. 


Connecticut. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1928. pp. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions Education, No. 307) 

This study consists two main divisions, 
namely, historical review normal-school or- 
ganization Connecticut, and program co- 
operative reorganization directed the author 
the year 1923-24. The beginning normal 
schools was marked great struggles for recog- 
nition the need for such institutions. Mr. 
Barnard, Connecticut’s great educational hero, 
labored ten years for the establishment the 
first teacher-training school which was founded 
New Britain May 15, 1850. the pres- 
ent time there are four normal the 
State Connecticut. 

insure better co-operation between these 
Mr. Meader organized state-wide 
project for their reorganization, with the help 
the State Commissioner Education. Rep- 
resentatives from the four institutions together 
with three state supervisors education made 
the Board Review under the direction 
the State Commissioner. Functioning through 
committees teachers, this Board set the 
professional equipment successful teacher 
and prepared new curriculum the light 
this equipment. addition, type organiza- 
tion which would insure more effective admin- 
istration the normal schools and provide for 
their continued growth was agreed upon. 


Mary, AND OAKDEN, Matter 
and Method Education. New York: 
Dutton and Company, 1929. xiv 345 pp. 
This book with historical approach 

and constant historical comparisons. meth- 

ods education well the school’s curricu- 
lum outlined from the time that the behavior 
children was regulated view the doc- 
trine original sin the present. The back- 
ground, however, English rather than Ameri- 
can. contains great deal advice that 
would doubt practical the teacher 

English schools, together with much material 

that may classed “inspirational.” 

Daisy 
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404-406. 

AMALIE Parental Educa- 
tion, 211-15. 

AMALIE Study-Group Serv- 
ice, 216-17. 

New Appointments: 276-78, 299. 
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Ninth Conference, The, Holy, 190-92. 


Objective Tests Different Ability Levels, Rob- 
ert Edmiston, 294-96. 

the Firing Line: 84-85. 

Orleans Algebra Prognosis Test, The (N.T.), 44. 

Orleans Geometry Prognosis Test (N.T.), 193. 

Orleans, S., and Sealy, A., Objective Tests 

J., Estimating the Difficulty Ex- 
ercises Common Fractions Job Analysis, 
12-14. 


Parental Education, Amalie Kraushaar Nelson, 
211-15. 

Parents and Pupils’ Report Cards, Ash- 
baugh, 143-46. 

Park, Maxwell G., Problem Outline Funda- 
mental Principles Teaching and Learning 
(R), (H. Alberty), 206. 

Park, Maxwell G., Problem Outline Intro- 
duction Teaching (R), (H. Gordon Hull- 
fish), 160. 

Amy, County Project, 224-25. 

Payson, Verna M., and Haley, Alice H., Adult 
Education Homemaking (R), (Enid 
Lunn), 

Pennsylvania’s Support Education, 
James LaPoe, 23-31, 42-44. 

Personality Traits School Administrators, 
Lide, 141-43. 

Pillsbury, B., The History Psychology 
(R), (Robert Bruce), 307. 

Pintner, Rudolph, Educational Psychology (R), 

(S. Pressey), 412. 
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Pioneering (E), 216. 

Pollock, A., and others, The Elementary 
Yearbook (R), (W. Reeder), 305. 

Predicting Success College (E), 194 

eighth Yearbook the National Society for 
the Study Education (R), (Jessie Allen 
Charters), 278-79 

Present-Day Tendencies, Salisbury, 251-54. 

Problems Adult Education, Jessie Charters, 
207-11. 

Program, Ninth Annual Session, Ohio State Edu- 
cational Conference, 111-39. 

Progressive Education Movement, The, 
Alberty, 163-69. 

Progressive Training for Elementary Teachers, 
Laura Zirbes, 248-51. 

Projects for 1929-30, 345-49. 

Project English Testing, Helen Ruh- 
len, 297. 

Project Parental Education, The, Jessie 
Charters, 226-28. 

Projects the Bureau for 1928-29, 321-26. 

Proposed Tax-Limit Amendment, The, Richard 
Foster, 333-41. 

Pryor, Hugh Clark, Manual for Student 
Teachers (R), (H. Gordon Hullfish), 159-60. 

Psychological Congress, The (E), 298-99. 

Jesse J., Efficiency the Use School 
Building, 

Pupil Freedom with Responsibility (E), 76-77. 

Purdom, Luther, The Value Homogeneous 
Grouping (R), (R. Billett), 331. 

Purposeful Reading, Laura Zirbes, 94-97. 


Rainey, Homer P., Public School Finance (R), 
(J. Lowden), 374. 

Reeder, Ward G., The Business Administration 
School System (R), (Thomas Gos- 
ling), 151-52. 

Remedial Instruction, Guiler, 265-66. 

Research Elementary Education, Laura Zirbes, 
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Robbins, Charles The Will-to-Work (R), 
(H. Gordon Hullfish), 205-206. 

Roemer, Joseph, and Allen, Charles Forrest, 
Readings Extra-curricular Activities (R), 
(W. Wilson), 396. 

Roberts, Alexander, and Draper, Edgar Marian, 
Extra-class and Intramural Activities High 
School (R), (W. Wilson), 287. 

Ruch, Giles M., The Objective New-Type Ex- 
amination (R), (R. Tyler), 330-31. 

Rugg, Earle U., Curriculum Studies the Social 
Sciences and Citizenship (R), 109. 

Rugg, Harold, Introduction American 
Civilization (R), (Edgar Dale), 395. 

Rugg, Harold, and Shumaker, Ann, Child-Cen- 
tered School (R), (O. Brim), 173-75. 
D., Project English Test- 

ing, 297. 
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Rusk, Robert The Bases 
Education (R), 108. 


Salaries Inexperienced Teachers, Earl 
Anderson, and Esther Stubbs, 289-94 

Salary Trends Ohio Cities from 1923 1928, 
Holy, and Green, 1-6. 

Present-Day Tendencies, 251- 
54. 

Sandwick, Richard L., Study and Personality 
(R), (W. Stone), 330. 

Saving Year (E), 320. 

Sayles, Mary Buell, The Problem Child Home 
(R), 108. 

School-Building Surveys, Holy, 318-19. 

School Education Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Charles Hunt, 254-56. 


Schorling-Clark-Potter Arithmetic Test 
Grades VIII (N.T.), 22. 
Schorling-Clark-Potter 


Arithmetic, (N.T.), 110. 

Marian, Who’s Who the Con- 
ference, 

Self-Rating Scale for Supervisors, Supervisory 
Principals and Helping Teachers, (N.T.), 
310. 

Service Mothers Freshmen, Esther Allen 
Gaw, 222-23. 

Sherman, Mandel, and Sherman, Irene Case, 
The Process Human Behavior (R), (Ama- 
lie Nelson), 412. 

Sixteen-Year-Old Seventh-Grade Children (E), 
98-99, 

Snedden, David, Educational Sociology for Be- 
ginners (R), (F. Landsittel), 159. 

Social Sciences, The, 300-301. 


Sones, Harry, High-School Achievement Test 
(N.T.), 397. 
Spelling Scale, The 


(N.T.), 44. 

Stanford Tests Comprehension Literature 
(N.T.), 354. 

Stephens, Stephen DeWitt, Individual Instruction 
English Composition (R), 109. 

Stillman, Bessie W., Teaching Children Study 
(R), 22. 
Stormzand, Martin and McKee, Jane W., 
The Progressive Primary Teacher (R), 21. 
Strong, John A., Use the Dictionary (R), 107. 
Struck, Theodore, Methods and Teaching 
Problems Industrial Education (R), (W. 
Stone), 304-305. 

M., AND ANDERSON, W., 
Salaries Inexperienced Teachers, 289-94. 

Student Leadership, Josephine Kurtz, 225-26. 

Study Supply and Demand, Earl 
Anderson, 399-403. 

Study-Group Service, Amalie Kraushaar Nelson, 
216-17. 

Study Group Early-Leaving High-School 
Pupils, Hall, 6-9, 14-18. 
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Sturt, Mary, and Oakden, Ellen C., Matter and 
Method Education (R), (Daisy Gren- 
zow), 412. 

Sutton, H., Fines and Penalties Ohio, 
301-303. 

Data for Ohio, 366-68. 


Tanner, Jessie Rand, Game Program Phys- 
ical Education (R), (Daisy Grenzow), 397. 
Teachers’ Reading Non-Fiction, Douglas 

Waples, 377-82. 

Teacher Training Liberal-Arts Colleges, 
Lewis, 247-48. 

Teacher Training Ohio Colleges, Al- 
berty, 229-34, 

Testing (E), 386. 

Thayer, T., The Passing the Recitation 
(R), 20-21. 

Thorndike, Edward L., and Wohlfarth, Julia H., 
Growth Spelling (R), (E. Ashbaugh), 
305. 

Thorndike, Edward L., al. Adult Learning 
(R), (Florence Morgan), 306. 

Tiegs, Earnest Walter, Evaluation Some 
Techniques Teacher Selection (R), (E. 
Anderson), 160. 
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Training, 238-45. 

W., The Choice Tests, 386-87. 

Tyler, W., The Need for Adequate Data, 
404-406. 

Tyler, W., New Tests: 310, 332, 354, 376, 
397-98. 


Unsolved Problem, An, Edgar Dale, 355-57. 
University Curriculum Study, Char- 
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Washburne, Carleton, and others, Washburne In- 
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Watson, John B., and MacDougall, William, 
The Battle Behaviorism (R), (A. Sophie 
Rogers), 330. 
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Holy, 77-81. 
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Whitehead, N., The Aims 
Other Essays (R), (Daisy Grenzow) 

Whitney, Frederick L., Statistics for 
Education (R), (Harold 331. 

Whitney, Frederick Lamson, The College 
America (R), (Rhue Greén), 183. 

Who’s Who the Ninth Educational Conference, 
Marian SeChevereli, 38-39. 

Wiley, A., Silent Reading and Study Objec- 
tives and Principles (R), (Laura Zirbes), 343. 

Teaching, 262-65. 

Williams, Harold, Elementary Statistics (R), 
(R. Tyler), 396-97. 

Williams, The Making High School 
Curricula (R), (D. Eikenberry), 

Wilson Language Error Test (N.T.), 332. 

Wilson Process Inventory and Diagnostic Tests 
Arithmetic (N.T.), 184. 

K., anp J., Achieve- 
ment Rural and Consolidated Schools, 358- 
63. 

Wilson, K., Device for Computing Critical 
Ratios, 383-85. 

Woodring, Maxie N., Enriched Teach- 
ings Science the High School (R), 
(Edwin Stauffer), 206. 

Work Appointments Division, The, Earl 
Anderson, 67-73. 


Youth and Age (E), 172. 


Laura, Progressive Training for Ele- 
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Laura, Purposeful Reading, 

Laura, Research Elementary Educa- 
tion, 152-55. 
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